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94 y ournal of American Folk-Lore. 

Ceylon, India, Cashmir, the iatria of the Greek Asclepiads, the institu- 
tions for the care of the sick founded in Rome by Antoninus Pius, etc. In 
Mesopotamia Marduk, in Greece Apollo and ^Esculapius, in Egypt Imho- 
tep were famous healing divinities, whose temples and sanctuaries were 
often in connection with springs (cold, warm, mineral) of curative reputa- 
tion. The Romans seem to have had almost a special sense for the dis- 
covery of "baths," as the topography of Britain, continental Europe, northern 
Africa, and Roman Asia abundantly testifies. The Roman " hospitals," as 
their names indicate, were of Graeco-Byzantine origin. 

Das Pferd im abischen Altertum von Julius von Negelein. Konigs- 

berg i. Pr. : Grafe & Unzer, 1903. Pp. xxxvii, 179. 

This little book, with two good indexes (persons and subjects) and a bib- 
liography (pp. xxix-xxxvii) of 262 entries, treats of the horse in Aryan 
antiquity under the following heads : Horse and man (horse and rider, 
horse in war, the white horse), horse as deity (as symbol of thunder and 
lightning, wind, water), horse in cult (purpose and idea of sacrifice of the 
horse, the Hindu horse-sacrifice and the horse-sacrifice of other ancient 
peoples, the horse as grave-gift). In the introduction (pp. xv-xxviii) 
he sketches the history of the horse, pointing out the various stages of his 
relation to man, the folk-observation of his place-sense (the Chinese cred- 
ited the horse with " night eyes "), his eye, his ear (used as an oracle, etc.). 
The inseparability of horse and man is reflected in the old Greek concep- 
tion of the centaur. Scarcely a part or organ of the horse but has served 
some role in medicine, sacrifice, or augury. The " pious " relationship 
between man and the horse appears in ancient religion and modern folk- 
lore. The sons of the steppe were nourished on mare's milk. Horses 
speak, have proper names and other human attributes, are pathfinders in 
this world and in that to come. The " white horse " has a lore of its own, 
solar and otherwise. With several ancient peoples the horse was symbolic 
of thunder and lightning, — the horseshoe is so even now in some regions 
of the globe. He was also "the king of swiftness," the very winds them- 
selves. Many times he was fabled to be seaborn, son or brother of the 
waters, — his footprints (like those of Pegasus) caused springs and foun- 
tains to arise. With many peoples the sacrificial horse was bound up with 
war and its cult. Often he substituted human sacrifice. Hindu horse- 
sacrifice may be a survival from the nomadic period. The idea of the per- 
sonality of the horse is still present in modern civilization, — folk-lore boasts 
a " horse heaven," and others than the ignorant ask, " Has the horse a 
soul ? " 

Dr. von Negelein's monograph deserves careful reading by all interested 
in the creature so aptly designated by the great English naturalist, " our 
equine colleague, the horse." 

Der Pflug und das Pflugen bei den Romern und in Mitteleuropa 
in vorgeschichtlicher Zeit. Eine vergleichende agrargeschichtliche, 
kulturgeschichtliche und archaologische Studie zugleich als ein Beitrag 
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zur Besiedelungsgeschichte von Nassau von H. Behlen. Dillenberg .• 

Weidenbach, 1904. Pp. xvi, 192. 

After a brief general introduction and a somewhat detailed discussion 01 
views as to the nature of the old Roman plough and the differences between 
it and the old German plough (pp. 9-30), the author considers in succession : 
The Roman plough and Roman ploughing in comparison with German 
(pp. 31-72), archaeology of the plough and ploughing (pictures of the plough 
of the bronze age ; prehistoric ploughs of wood ; prehistoric ploughshares, 
etc., of bronze, iron ; prehistoric relics of ploughing in the so-called " Hoch- 
acker" of Bavaria-Swabia ; prehistoric traces of iron ploughshare points 
on stones, — " Pflugschrammen "). In an Addendum some later literature 
is discussed, particularly Sophus Muller's Charre, joug et mors (1902). A 
good index, abundant bibliographical references, and a list (p. ix) of prin- 
cipal authorities cited add to the value of this monograph. Behlen is of 
opinion that agriculture had already reached a high stage of development 
in Germany in the La Tene period, which was seriously interfered with in 
the time of the great migrations ; also the La Tene culture was not at all 
specifically Celtic, but represented rather a phase of development involv- 
ing a great part, or perhaps the whole of the culture-world of the time. The 
mother of the La Tene age was the Hallstatt period. The La Tene and 
Roman coulter (this makes a plough a plough) proves the use of an imple- 
ment corresponding to the modern one. That the ancient Romans had a 
plough and not a " hook," Behlen believes, in opposition to Meitzen, who 
contrasts the Roman " hook " and the German plough. Interesting discus- 
sions of the Roman words for the plough and its parts, ploughing and its 
varieties, are included. This book is a little tendenzib's, but contains much 
useful information. 

Die Anfange der Anatomie bei den alten Kulturvolkern. Ein Bei- 
trag zur Geschichte der Anatomie von Dr. Ludwig Hopf. Breslau: 
Miiller, 1904, pp. vii, 126. 

The two sections of this interesting monograph treat respectively of 
primitive lay anatomy (oldest names of the parts of the body, the anatomy 
of the kitchen and of sacrifice, omen and augury anatomy, primitive ana- 
tomical figures, — parts of the body in pictography of ancient Mesopotamia 
and Egypt, pictorial representations of omen anatomy and pictures of parts 
of the human body as votive gifts, — continuance in Catholic Germany and 
Austria, — and the beginnings of a scientific anatomy among the nations of 
antiquity and in the Middle Ages (Mondino de Lincci (1275-1326) was the 
first since the Alexandrine period to dare to dissect human bodies for the 
purpose of anatomical demonstration). Scientific anatomy proper dates 
from Vesalius (b. 1514), whose De corporis humani fabrica libr. septem was 
published at Bale in 1543. The very first steps of anatomy are taken when 
each people (as the child does now, after its experimentation) coins its own 
names for the various parts of the body (the author lists and discusses with 
some detail the Indo-European terms for these). A sort of specialism in 
" anatomy " arose in the " kitchen," where the animals and birds slain in 



